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RECENT ACCESSIONS 



IN the Room of Recent Accessions are 
shown a number of arms collected by 
the late William Cruger Pell during 
a long residence abroad and now pre- 
sented to the Museum in his memory. 
Among these objects is a cross-bow, beau- 
tifully inlaid, probably of Tyrolese work- 
manship, dating from the latter part of the 
sixteenth century: with it is a bunch of 
well preserved bolts, or quarrels, together 
with the winder by which the heavy steel 
bow was set. Probably from the Tyrol 
but of slightly more recent date is a wheel- 
lock rifle, also elaborately inlaid. These 
pieces are of high class of workmanship 
and, unlike the majority of objects of this 
kind, have suffered but little restoration. 
Somewhat similar in type to the foregoing 
are a brace of wheel-lock pistols of the early 
seventeenth century with knob-shaped 
handles, probably of south German work- 
manship (Bavarian or Saxon). The pres- 
ent gift includes a number of halberds, 
powder horns and spanners, several court 
swords and several pieces of armor, in- 
cluding morions from the Munich civil 
guard (about 1600). 

Four interesting helmets have recently 
been added to the collection of Japanese 
armor. One of these, from the Burnett 
sale, is a deeply rounded war-hat, repousse, 
from a single piece of iron. It is in the 
form of a resting "devil-fish" (octopus), 
with its tentacles retracted. It datesprob- 
ably from the late eighteenth century, and 
like many similar objects, is attributed to 
one of the great Miochin family of ar- 



morers. It lacks a signature, however. 
A second helmet, this from the Matsuki 
sale, is of admirable quality and is an ex- 
ample of the technical skill of the Japanese 
artist-armorer; the cranial portion is 
dome-shaped, representing doubtless the 
sacred egg, or the Buddhist symbol of 
immortality; the apical point, however, 
has been developed into a rudimentary 
hachiman-za, an opening typical of Jap- 
anese helmets, through which the head 
of the wearer was supposed to come into 
contact with heavenly influences. The 
present headpiece bears the inscription 
"MadeinYedo Bushiu. Nagasone Df E 
chizen." This is probably Nagazone 
Kotetsu, the well known sword-artist who 
flourished about 1660, and prepared blades 
for the court of the Tokugawa shoguns. 
Of the same period (seventeenth century) 
is a helmet, Corean in style, with a low 
sugar-loaf dome, bearing the crest of the 
daimyoof Nambu. In this specimen, the 
brow-guard is formed in the shape of shells 
(awabe), and the surface of the cranial 
dome has been chiseled, leaving a delicate 
tracery in relief. A rare feature is the 
neck guard of many delicate steel lam- 
inae, unlacquered. It is altogether of the 
best type of workmanship and is a valu- 
able acquisition. A fourth helmet is 
poorer in quality and is apparently of 
later date (about 1750). But it is inter- 
esting as a literal tour de force on the 
part of the artist. The entire cranial 
portion is of one piece, fashioned boldly 
as a rabbit, the symbol in Japanese art of 
the mystery of spontaneous generation. 

B. D. 
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